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doubtful loyalty to the Triple Alliance, and he hoped for
England's armed support to the Triple Entente, in view of
the exchange of notes which had just taken place between
Paul Cambon and Sir Edward Grey in London.
Peace between the Great Powers, however, was pre-
served, thanks largely to efforts of the English and German
.Governments. Concessions were made on all sides. ^On^
JDecember 16T the London Conference of Ambassadors ac-
cepted Sir Edward Grey's compromise proposal for an inde-
pendent Albania whose boundaries were to be determined
later.
Like most compromises, this satisfied neither of the two
states most directly interested in the fate of the unhappy
little country, Serbia felt very bitterly at being deprived
of the fruits of her victories and her long hoped-for eco-
nomic outlet on the Adriatic. Deprived by the Great
Powers of territory which she had expected to get in this
direction, Serbia quite naturally felt she had a right to ask
Bulgaria to revise the terms of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty,
and to give her some of Macedonia south of the line from
Mt. Golem to Lake Ochrida. Bulgaria refused. This
eventually led to the second Balkan War, when Bulgaria
made her sudden treacherous attack upon Serbia at the end
of June, 1913.
Austria also complained bitterly that nearly everything
which occurred in connection with Albania in the months
following the adoption of Sir Edward Grey's proposal .was
done in opposition to her wishes and was prejudicial to her
interests. This was either because the majority of the
Conference took sides against her in favor of Serbia, Russia,
and Italy; or because the Serbians and Montenegrins acted
in defiance of the decisions of the Powers, by placing jaits
accomplis before the Conference, which the latter was un-
willing or unable to remedy. The most notorious and gro-
tesque case of the kind was the way in which King Nicho-